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GENERAL BOOKS 



The Idea of Progress: an Inquiry into its Origin and Growth. By 
J. B. Bury, Regius Professor of Modern History, and Fellow 
of King's College, in the University of Cambridge. (London: 
Macmillan and Company. 1920. Pp. xv, 377. 14 sh.) 
Professor Bury has given us a penetrating analysis, from the point 
of view of its origin and significance, of one of the fundamental as- 
sumptions or preconceptions of modern thought; an assumption taken 
so much for granted that we commonly ignore its existence. This is 
perhaps why, in spite of its manifest importance, it has been largely 
ignored by historians. Much has been written about " progress " ; but 
on the "idea" of progress there is little of value except a penetrating 
essay by Brunetiere and the thorough but somewhat mechanical survey 
by Delvaille (Essai sur I'Histoire de I'Idee de Pr ogres') . Delvaille was 
prone to identify the modern notion of progress with any or all concep- 
tions of change and improvement; so much so that he finds a kind of 
theory of progress in the Christian ideal of a future life. This was 
to defeat the very purpose of such a study by stretching the concept of 
progress to the point where it included its antithesis. Delvaille's book, 
as Professor Bury justly says, lacks discrimination. 

This is just the chief merit of Professor Bury's book, that it dis- 
criminates with fine precision between what is essential to the modern 
conception of progress and what only superficially resembles it. The 
modern conception of progress rests on the belief that man can, by taking 
thought, add a cubit to his stature, or else that a cubit will be added 
whether he takes thought or not. It rests upon the assumption ( 1 ) that 
nature operates uniformly; (2) that man is, in some measure at least, 
the product of nature; and (3) either (a) that man can, by mastering 
the secrets of nature, shape his own destiny in harmony with his desires, 
or (b) that a natural process of evolution will inevitably lift him, 
whether he wills or knows it or not, to ever higher levels. Professor 
Bury shows with succinct perfection that some or all of these assump- 
tions were foreign to classical and medieval thought. Classical thought 
was incurably pessimistic with respect to the future possibilities of the 
human race, conceiving that there is no new thing under the sun and 
that "time is the enemy of man". Medieval thought was equally 
pessimistic about man, conceiving him so little capable of progress or 
improvement that it had to bring in Providence, and the specially de- 
signed machinery of Church and Empire, to save his soul alive out of 
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hell. The modern idea of Progress was therefore impossible until the 
Cartesian and Newtonian philosophy established the notion of uniform 
natural law, and Locke's criticism of innate ideas seemed to make man 
the product of an environment that could be modified and indefinitely 
perfected with the increase of scientific knowledge. The great aim of 
the eighteenth century was to shape the ideas, the conduct, and the 
institutions of men in harmony with " nature " ; that is, to discover, by 
reason, as Voltaire thought, or by consulting the instincts of the heart, 
as Rousseau thought, or by studying the customs and institutions of men, 
throughout the world and in the past/ — by all of these means to discover 
those ideas and institutions that were most universal and hence most 
in accord with the " nature " of man. " What I have sought ", said 
Montesquieu, "is man in general." This is what the eighteenth cen- 
tury did — it went about with the lantern of enlightenment in search of 
man in general, convinced that the perfectibility of particular men 
depended upon their adopting the ideas and the institutions that were 
suited to man in general. The French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Wars gave most people a marked aversion for man in general. " I have 
seen Frenchmen, Italians, Russians ", said Joseph de Maistre, " but as 
for man, I declare I never met him in my life : if he exists he is unknown 
to me." This scepticism was deep seated in nineteenth-century thought ; 
and accordingly, if it did not abandon the dream of progress, it relied 
for it rather more upon an impersonal historic process, in which the 
" real was the rational and the rational was the real ", than upon the 
deliberate effort of man to shape his own destiny. 

It is possible that Professor Bury has not brought out this difference 
between eighteenth- and nineteenth-century ideas as sharply as it de- 
serves; but his exposition of the significance of the idea of Progress in 
the history of European civilization is so lucid that it leaves nothing 
to be desired. It is no accident that the belief in Progress and a con- 
cern for " posterity " waxed in proportion as the belief in Providence 
and a concern for a future life waned; the former belief — illusion if 
you prefer — is man's compensation for the loss of the latter. " The hope 
of an ultimate happy state on this planet, to be enjoyed by future genera- 
tions, has replaced, as a social power, the hope of felicity in another 
world." Professor Bury might have quoted the pregnant phrase of 
Diderot : " La posterite pour le philosophe, c'est l'autre monde de 
l'homme religieux." 

Carl Becker. 
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Chapters in the Administrative History of Mediaeval England: the 
Wardrobe, the Chamber, and the Small Seals. By T. F. Tout, 
M.A., F.B.A., Professor of History in the University of Man- 
chester. Volumes I. and II. [Publications of the University 



